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JAPANESE ART.* 

By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 




SERIES of single-line sketches is shown in 
Fig. i, in which the artist begins at one end of 
his subject with his pencil, and never takes it 
off the paper until the figure is complete, in one 
continuous flowing outline ; a tour de force 
which many artists would find it difficult to ac- 
complish with the same ease and freedom. 
In Fig. 2 will be observed another series, treated in a similar 
manner, representing a wrestling-match, the wrestlers, it may 
be remarked, being always rated according to their size and 
obesity. In another now before me, both the men engaged, the 
spectators and judges are represented in the last degree of 
emaciation, admirable as a caricature. 

Fig. 3 shows a free fight among equally attenuated com- 
batants, all full of vigorous action. Some of the figures and 
groups, giving scenes of daily life, are, as we have seen, and, as 
Mr. Leighton observed, "full of fun and first-rate drawing, 
being quite equal in spirit to anything done here in the present 
day ; ay, and done with a few lines and marvellously little 




Fig. i. 

effort." This is high praise coming from an English artist. He 
adds, they excel "particularly where there is action; for, 
curiously, some of the best are figures in movement. Here we 
have porters lifting, balancing, and carrying their loads, an 
acrobat poising his companion, a juggler, street-boys full of 
mischief or weeping over broken dishes, '&c. — a hundred and 
one phases of social and animal life." The group of diving-girls 
(Fig. 4) seeking a kind of oyster in the Sea of Suanada is very 
good, representing the action of diving and ascending. 

For vigour, and the power of rendering figures in move- 

* Continued from page 44. 



ment, they show a special talent. Here is a group of dancing 
figures, all draped ; and yet through the enveloping folds of the 
dresses the vigorous action of each is perfectly rendered (see 

Fig. 5)- 

In the following (Fig. 6), the nearly nude figures of the 
running postmen, the one carrying a lantern and the other the 
bag, or box rather, of despatches, together with the walking 




Fig. 2. 

figure they have just passed, and the roadside trees, giving a 
contrast of immobility, make together a perfect picture. When 
I was travelling along the high-roads I often met these primitive 
post-office messengers — always sent by twos, in case of accident 
happening to one, in order that the other might snatch up the 
box, to continue his route without a moment's delay. This was 
only ten years ago, and now they have the electric telegraph, 




&g 3- 

railroads, and an organised post office, to utilise the most rapid 
modes of transmitting correspondence according to the latest 
improvements of the West. This picture deserves to be rescued 
from oblivion, if only as a relic and custom of a past age, which 
in a few short years have become wholly obsolete. 

Here is another clever picture of two kanga bearers, and their 
burden seated within, in the shape of a Japanese traveller, while 
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the attendant is following in the rear, 
motion, and admirably given (Fig. 7). 



All the figures are in 



I have said that, as a rule, they utterly failed in their drawing 
of quadrupeds— horses, dogs, and cats, but the former more 
especially perhaps. In Fig. 8, however, will be seen an example 
of men on horseback, in which both the horse and his rider, in 
the most violent action, are rendered with great spirit. 

The variety of these illustrations of national life, and Art 
applied to that purpose with infinite humour and grotesqueness, 




Fig. 4. 

renders it difficult, by any limited selections of examples, to do 
them common justice. Skeleton and emaciated forms, exag- 
gerated obesity, the clothed and the nude figure, are all called 
into requisition to tell the tale. Here, in Fig. 9, may be seen 
three of the common people — giving the attitudes of women 
oppressed with FalstafFs sense of their "too solid flesh," which 
are admirable in their way as samples of Hogarthian Art. 

Here again (Fig. 10) is a man and his wife roused from their 
sleep, and, with scanty night-gear, attempting to catch the 




Fig. 5. 

disturber, who is seen scampering off in the dark, while the 
woman is trying to light a match, -and the good man is under 
e delusion that he has got his tormentor safe under the 
box-cover. 

have already referred to the frequent evidence of their care- 
bird a PP recia tive study of nature, but more especially of 
the S ' mSeCts ' fishes > flowers, and plants. Almost every one of 

innumerable books of pictures, published in Yedo and else- 
ere, contains some specimens of these studies. 



If the objects in Fig. 11 be examined, the grace and artistic 
treatment of the most common grasses and wild flowers will be 
readily recognised. The same observation applies to Fig. 12, 
in which various insects are minutely and faithfully depicted. 

But in nothing they attempt, does their excellence in this 
faithful rendering of natural. objects appear more strikingly than 
in birds. Fig. 13 affords many good examples. Ducks in the 
water, and storks, in flight or standing on the sedgy shore, are 
equally well given. 

Their merit in composition has been fully recognised by Mr. 
Leighton, who remarks that although, like the early artists of 
other nations, they make their point of sight very high, all 




Fig. 6. 

figures being as if looked down upon, they yet show admirable 
lines in all their figures and in groups of two or more. He 
also adds that — " In colour, as a nation they are very judicious, 
rarely producing discords, either in their attempts at picture 
making or applied art — a thing that can hardly be said of either 
English or French. Leslie has somewhere said, the only perfect 
specimen of colour he had seen was in a Chinese picture. What 
he would have said to those of Japan we can only conjecture — 
colour with perspective, and shade nowhere ! " 

Enough, I think, has now been said to show that over a wide 
range of artistic work they have many claims to admiration, 
although it may be that in decorative Art we must look for the 
greatest novelties and originality. Mr. Palgrave says, in some 
views on Japanese Art, that the only living schools of decorative 




Fig. 7. 

Art in existence must be sought in India, China, and Japan. 
He adds— and I entirely agree with him — that " a useful service 
would be conferred by any one who, with a competent taste and 
knowledge, should now make us acquainted with the principles 
which underlie the excellence attained in India, China, and 
Japan." And he marks, as a characteristic feature, that "the 
pains they take to avoid symmetry and evenness is as great as 
the pains we take to secure them." 

Some further remarks by the same accomplished Art critic are 
so apposite that I venture to quote the following, both as con- 
firming and supplementing what I have already said on the 
subject: "The peculiarity of Japanese decoration, however it 
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may have been reached— probably by true instinctive judgment 
— might, we think, be summed up by saying that decorative Art 
in Japan is based on the same principle as pictorial Art. The 
same avoidance of identical forms or symmetrical arrangements, 
the same desire to conceal the Art beneath a look of nature, 
guides a painter amongst us as a decorator amongst them ; in 
other words, they draw no sharp line between Art pictorial and 
Art decorative. No sounder canon was ever laid down by the 
best writers, or worked out by the best artists. It is, in fact, the 
course followed by all the European schools which have been 




he habitually lives in the study of these, and only gives his 
less numerous hours to drawing ornament. Japan, the most 




Fig. 9. 

perfect of the three countries (Greek, Italian, and Byzantine) 
in decoration, is that in which all the other branches of 
Art have been carried farthest. The small ivory carvings and 




Fig. 10. 

castings in brass are by far the most natural and vivid work of 
the kind which we have seen from any Oriental source, whilst 
the fine and irue feeling of the Japanese, not only for birds 



Fig. 8. 

really great in ornament — being true of Greek, Italian, and 
Byzantine decoration (the latter inheriting directly from the old 
Hellenic traditions), not less than of Romanesque and Gothic." 
" Artists have succeeded in decoration, as Mr. Ruskin ably 
pointed out in one of his lectures, in exact proportion as they 
were arduous and successful in the study of human form and of 
natural facts ; . . . you cannot have good designing in patterns 
for your dress unless the designer can draw the figure beneath 
the dress as well." "It is impossible to set out a diaper, or 
devise figures for a wall or a carpet, unless the artist is 
familiar with actual leaves and boughs and flowers— nay, unless 




Fig. 11. 



and beasts 
features, is 



and vegetation, but for landscape in its larger 
shown with equal clearness in the lacquer-work 
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and the popular coloured books. In these, besides a certain 
limited but decidedly marked sense of humour, there appears 
to be considerable dramatic power in the human figures ; and 
the landscape backgrounds are not merely characteristic in 
themselves, but seem also, so. far as we can decipher the plot of 
the stories! to take their place in illustrating the .sentiment of 
the scene, as they do in the pictures of Hogarth or Leslie. It 
owes its excellence to the fact that it does not aim at being 
simply decorative, but is the best form of Art which the crafts- 
men can compass, and is successful exactly in proportion to 




Fig. 12. 

their power over human form and the facts of nature." This, 
taken as a whole, is by far the most discriminating and appre- 
ciative critique I have anywhere found on Japanese Art. I 
cannot believe, however, that this excellence in decorative Art is 
either due to, or in any degree dependent on, a mastery over the 
human figure. Whenever the Japanese draw the naked figure, 
it is certain to be distorted and out of drawing in many parts — 
the hands and feet notably, and invariably ; but they are masters 
in the art of grouping figures and presenting them in motion, 



while as colourists they might supply a school of Art for European 
students. 

They have the same intuitive feeling for waving and flowing 
lines that made Hogarth discourse so enthusiastically upon their 
value in his " Analysis of Beauty." " The eye," he observes in 
one passage, "enjoys winding walks and serpentine rivers, and 
all sorts of objects whose forms are composed principally of what 
I call the waving and serpentine lines— of a certain intricacy of 




form that leads the eye a wanton kind of chase." And this is 
precisely the chase in which the Japanese delight, and rarely 
fail in securing. They succeed chiefly, as I have said, because 
they have gone to nature for their school, and studied with a 
loving eye and infinite patience, while seeking the secret by 
which, from simple elementary forms and colours, boundless 
variety has been secured only by new combinations. 



CHEVY-CHACE. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



A TWoburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, the seat of the Duke of 
** Bedford, is the original picture made from this finished 
sketch. It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1826, and at 
the British Institution in 1827, and purports to be the repre- 
sentation of a portion of the ancient ballad " Chevy-Chace," 
which describes a border feud between Earl Percy of Northum- 
berland and the Scottish Earl of Douglas, on whose domains 
racy is said to have trespassed for the sport of hunting. 

" The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer days to take ; 

" The cheefest harts in Chevy-Chace 
To kill and beare away. 
These tydings to Earl Douglas came 
In Scotland where he lay : 

" Who sent Erie Percy present word 
He would prevent his sport. 
The English Erie, not fearing that, 
Did to the woods resort," &c. &c. 
TV» 

ensueThV^ 8 ' accordin S to tradition, that a desperate battle 
between the rival nobles and their retainers, about a 



thousand on each side, and that the two leaders, with a large 
number of gallant knights and gentlemen, fell in the struggle. 
There are, however, no historical records supporting the story, 
which is supposed to have had its origin in the battle of Otter- 
burn, that occurred in 1388, during the reign of Richard II., 
when an Earl of Douglas was slain fighting with a Percy. 

Landseer' s picture illustrates the hunting scene, a somewhat 
confused melee of men armed as for battle, and dogs fierce 
enough to combat with wild beasts instead of " fat buckes," as 
the ballad says. Some of the dogs, however, seem to be but in 
sorry plight from the bravery of a " monarch of the glen," which 
is making good use of its horns, though to little purpose, it is to 
be feared, in the way of effective defence, for a hound has a firm 
grip of its throat, while others are almost on its haunches. At 
the apex of the pyramidal form of the composition is a knight, 
probably intended for Earl Percy, semi-clad in armour, and 
mounted on a black horse ; behind him is another equestrian 
figure, with a hawk on his wrist, showing that the pastime of 
falconry was conjoined with that of hunting. The whole scene 
vividly represents the wild and almost lawless sports of the 
period, and offers a striking contrast to the red-coated hunting- 
field of our own day, hurrying forwards to be in at the death. 



